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The Redemption of the Disabled. By Garrard Harris, with an 
introduction by Col. Frank Billings, U. S. A. (New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. Pp. 308). 

In this well-illustrated volume of 308 pages, Mr. Harris has set 
forth, in satisfactory sequence, the progress made by this and other 
countries in the important work of rehabilitating men disabled through 
wounds or disease in the great war. 

Not until this war have governments recognized that even the best 
surgery is largely futile unless followed by hospital processes through 
which the injured part is taught measurably to perform its former 
functions, and by "job education" through which the man is put back 
into industry trained to be efficient notwithstanding his handicap. 

In the first half of the book is given a clear summary of the progress 
made by the Allies, and also by Germany, in this practically new type 
of rehabilitation work. The second half is devoted to a well presented 
statement of what the United States is doing for its disabled men. 
This national program includes, in the hospitals, extensive provision 
for occupational therapy to secure quick recovery and functional flexi- 
bility and for pre-vocational training to awaken a man's interest. 
This is succeeded by definite vocational training, when needed, pro- 
vided through the federal board for vocational education which, under 
an act passed in June, 1918, is responsible for placing men disabled in 
the service back in industry and for giving them, when necessary, the 
training essential for effective earning. 

Using the experience of the belligerent nations with their disabled 
soldiers as a basis for argument, Mr. Harris devotes the last two chap- 
ters of his excellent book to urging a wider task of "redemption," 
that of the vastly greater body of men and women injured in occupa- 
tions or disabled through occupational disease. 

James P. Munroe. 

Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

The Politics of Industry, a Foot-note to the Social Unrest. By 
Glenn Frank. (New York: The Century Company. Pp. 
214.) 

It is to the American business man that Mr. Frank addresses him- 
self in the papers, originally published in the Century Magazine, now 
collected under the above title. He approaches his task not without 
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a proper show of respect for his audience. That "the statesmanship 
or stupidity of business men is of more social significance than the 
statesmanship or stupidity of politicians" is the key-note of his intro- 
duction. Again, he observes, "I think I could name twenty leaders 
of American business and industry who at this moment hold it within 
their power to determine the course of industrial relations in this 
country for the next twenty-five years at least." If this doubtless 
unconscious flattery of his audience' will help him to hold its attention, 
the political scientist may forbear to criticize, for Mr. Frank has a 
message that business men should hear. 

"The labor problem today is not a problem of workingman- 
psychology, as the attitude and policy of many men would seem to indi- 
cate they think. The labor problem is a constitutional problem." This 
is his message. It is a message for political scientists as well as for 
business men. Mr. Frank is not unaware of the importance of human 
nature in the politics of industry. There would be a Red Left, he says, 
even in Utopia. But the problems of industrial politics cannot be 
solved merely by technical skill in the art of handling men. There 
must also be competence in the science of organizing them. Hereto- 
fore this work has been left to the professional labor organizer. Now, 
urges Mr. Frank, it behooves the captain of industry to become his 
own labor leader. And so he inculcates the study of that modern 
development of scientific management, in which the pioneers have 
been such men as Edward A. Filene and John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
for the convenience of his readers reprints portions of the Whitley 
reports. 

Mr. Frank belongs to the school of Thomas Carlyle. He is an ad- 
herent of the "great man" theory of social progress. He sketches 
with fine feeling the implications of richesse oblige in the capitalistic 
state. He does more than that. He pleads eloquently for acceptance 
by business men of the burdens of leadership in the task of establishing 
constitutional government in industry. But the new age requires from 
the captains of industry more than mere leadership in industrial poli- 
tics. It also requires fellowship. At this point Mr. Frank's plea can 
be heard only faintly. It is withal a timely and well-directed piece 
of work. Of the books of this type, which popular interest in the 
problems of "reconstruction" has evoked, the reviewer likes this the 
best. 

A. N. HOLCOMBB. 

Harvard University. 



